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THOMAS ELLWOOD’S ACCOUNT OF HIS EARLY EX- 
PERIENCE IN THE WORK OF REGENERATION. 


In the year 1659, being then ‘about twenty 
years of age, Thomas Ellwood attended, for the 
first time, a religious meeting of Friends, where 
his mind was deeply affected by the ministry of 
Edward Burrough. A few days afterwards, he 
went, as privately as possible, to another meeting, 
which was held about seven miles from his place 
of residence, where the ministry which he heard 
appeared well suited to the state of his mind. 
Of this meeting and his'subsequent exercises, he 
remarks : 

“This latter meeting was like the clinching of 
a nail, confirming, and fastening in my mind 
those good principles which had sunk into me at 
the former. My understanding began to open, 
and I felt some stirrings in my breast, tending 
to the work of a new creation in me. The gene- 
ral trouble and confusion of mind, which had for 
some days lain heavy upon me, and pressed me 
down, without a distinct discovery of the parti- 
cular cause for which it came, began now to wear 
off, and some glimmerings of light began to break 
forth in me, which let me see my inward state 
and condition towards God. The light which 
before had shone in my darkness, and the dark- 
ness could not comprehend it, began now to shine 
out of darkness, and in some measure discovered 
to me what it was that had before clouded me, 
and brought that sadness and trouble upon me. 
I saw that although 1 had been in a great degree 
preserved from the common immoralities and 
gross pollutions of the world, yet that the spirit 
of the world had hitherto ruled in me, and led me 

into pride, flattery, vanity and superfluity; all 
which were naught. I found there were many 
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whatever sort or kind they were, or how specious 
soever they might appear, must be plucked up. 





plants growing in me, which were not of the hea- 
venly Father’s planting; and that all these, of 
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“ Now was all my former life ripped ep, and 


my sins, by degrees, were set in order before me. 
And though they looked not with so black a hue 
and so deep a dye, as those of the lewdest sort of 
people did, yet I found that all sin, even that 
which had the fairest and finest show, as well as 
that which is more coarse and foul, brought guilt, 
and with and for guilt, condemnation, on the soul 
that sinned. This I felt, and was greatly bowed 
down under the sense thereof. 


‘‘ Now also did I receive a new law, an inward 


law, superadded to the outward, ‘the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus,’ which wrought in 
me against all evil, not only in deed and in word, 
but even in thought also; so that everything was 
brought to judgment, and judgment passed upon 
all. So that I could not any longer go on in my 
former ways and course of life; for when I did, 
judgment took hold upon me for it. 


“ Thus the Lord was graciously pleased to deal 


with me, in a manner somewhat like He had 
dealt with His people Israel of old, when they 
had transgressed his righteous law, whom by his 
prophet he called back, ang required ‘to put 
away the evil of their doings;’ bidding them 
first cease to do evil, then learn to do well, before 
he would admit them to reason with him, and 
before he would impart to them the effects of his 
free mercy, Isa. i. 16, 27. 


“‘T was now required by this inward and spi- 
ritual law, ‘the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus,’ to ‘ put away the evil of my doings,’ and 
to ‘cease to do evil.’ And what, in particulars, 
the evil was, which I was required to put away, 
and to cease from, that measure of the divine 
light which was now manifested in me, discovered 
to me; and what the light made manifest to be 
evil, judgment passed upon. 

“So that here began to be a way cast up before 
me, for me to walk in—a direct and plain way; 
so plain, that a way-faring man, how weak and 
simple soever, though a fool to the wisdom, and 
in the judgment of the world, could not err, 
while he continued to walk in it; the error 
coming in by his going out of it. And this way, 
with respect to me, I saw was that measure of 
divine light which was manifested in me, by 
which the evil of my doings, which I was to put 
away and cease from, was discovered to me. 
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“ By this divine light then I saw, that though 
Thad not the evil of the common uncleanness, 
profaneness and pollutions of the world to put 
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senseless way of speaking you to one; which 
‘hath since corrupted the modern languages, and 


hath greatly debased the spirits, and depraved the 


away, because I had, through the great goodness |}manners of men. This evil custom I had been 


of God, anda civil education, been preserved out 


evils to put away, and to cease from; some of 


'as forward in as others, and this I was now called 


of those grosser evils; yet I had many other | out of and required to cease from. 


“These, and many more evil customs, which 


which were not, by the world, which lies in wick- | had sprung up in the night of darkness, and ge- 


edness, accounted evils; but by the light of 
Christ were made manifest to me to be evils, and 
as such condemned in me. 

“As particularly, those fruits and effects of 
pride, that discover themselves in the vanity and 
superfluity of apparel; which I, as far as my 
ability would extend to, took, alas! too much 
delight in. This evil of my doings I was re- 
quired to put away and cease from; and judg- 
ment lay upon me till I did so. Wherefore, in 
obedience to the inward law, which agreed with 
the outward, 1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Pet. iii. 3; 1 Tim. vi. 
8; Jam. i. 21; I took off from my apparel those 
unnecessary trimmings of lace, ribbands, and 
useless buttons, which had no real service, but 
were set on only for that which was, by mistake, 
called ornament ; and I ceased to wear rings. 

“ Again, the giving of flattering titles to men, 
between whom and me there was not any relation 
to which such titles could be pretended to belong. 
This was an evil I had been much addicted to, 
and was accounted a ready artist in it; therefore 
this also was I required to put away and cease 
from. So that, thenceforward, I durst not say 
sir, master, my lord, madame (or my dame) or 
say, your servant, to any one to whom I did not 
stand in the real relation of a servant; which I 
had never done to any. 

“ Again, respect of persons, in uncovering the 
head, and bowing the knee or body in salutations, 
was a practice 1 had been much in the use of. 
This is one of the vain customs of the world, in- 
troduced by the spirit of the world, instead of 
the true honor, of which this is a false represen- 
tation, and used in deceit, as a token of respect, 
by persons one to another, who bear no real 
respect one to the other. And besides, it is a 
type and proper emblem of that divine honor 
which all ought to pay to Almighty God, and 
which all, of all sorts, who take upon them the 
Christian name, appear in when they offer their 
prayers to him, and therefore should not be given 
to men. I found this to be one of those evils 
which I had been too long doing, therefore I was 
now required to put it away and cease from it. 

“Again, the corrupt and unsound form of speak- 
ing in the plural number to a single person, you 
to one, instead of thou, contrary to the pure, 
plain and simple language of Truth, thou to one, 
and you to more than one, which had always been 
used by Ged to men, and men to God, as well as 
one to another, from the oldest record of time, 
till corrupt men, for corrupt ends, in later and 
corrupt times, to flatter, fawn and work upon the 
corrupt nature in men, brought in that false and 


| neral apostacy from the Truth and true religion, 


were now by the inshining of this pure ray of 
divine light in my conscience, gradually disco- 
vered to me to be what 1 ought to cease from, 
shun, and stand a witness against. 

“ But so subtilely and withal so powerfully did 
the enemy work upon the weak part in me, as to 
persuade me, that in these things I ought to 
make a difference between my father and all 
other men; and that, therefore, though I did 
disuse these tokens of respect to others, yet I 
ought still to use them towards him, as he was 
my father. And so far did this wile of his pre- 
vail upon me, through a fear lest I should do 
amiss, in withdrawing any sort of respect or 
honor from my father, which was due unto him, 
that being thereby beguiled, I continued for a 
while to demean myself in the same manner to- 
wards him, with respect both to language and 
gesture, as I had always done before. And so 
long as I did so, standing bare before him, and 
giving him the accustomed language, he did not 
express, whatever he thought, any dislike of me. 

“But as to myself, and the work begun in 
me, I found it was not enough for me to cease to 
do evil; though that was a good and a great 
step. Ihad another lesson before me, which was, 
to learn to do well; which I could by no means 
do, till I had given up, with full purpose of 
mind, to cease from doing evil. 

“Though the enemy had by his subtilty, gain- 
ed such advantages over me, yet I went on not- 
withstanding, and firmly persisted in my godly 
resolution of ceasing from, and denying those 
things which I was now convinced in my con- 
science were evil. And on this account a great 
trial came quickly on me. For the general 
Quarter Sessions for the peace coming on, my 
father, willing to excuse himself from a dirty 
journey, commanded me to get up betimes and 
go to Oxford, and deliver in the recognizances 
he had taken; and bring him an account what 
Justices were on the bench, and what principal 
pleas were before them; which he knew I knew 
how to do, having often attended him on those 
services, 

“T, who knew how it stood with me better 
than he did, felt a weight come over me as soon 
as he had spoken the word; for I presently saw 
that it would bring a very great exercise upon 
me. But having never resisted his will in any 
thing that was lawful, as this was, I attempted 
not to make any excuse, but ordering a horse to 
be ready for me early in the morning, I went to 


‘bed, having great strugglings in my breast. 
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“ For the enemy came in upon me like a flood, 
and set many difficulties before me, swelling 
them up to the highest pitch, by representing 
them as mountains which I should never be able 
to get over; and, alas! that faith which could 
remove such mountains and cast them into the 
sea, was but very small and weak in me. 

“ He cast into my mind not only how I should 
behave myself in court, and despatch the busi- 
ness [ was sent about, but how I should demean 
myself towards my acquaintance, of which | had 
many in the city, with whom I was wont to be 
jolly; whereas now I could not put off my hat, 
nor bow to any of them, nor give them their 
honorary titles, as they are called, nor use the 
corrupt language of you to any one of them, but 
must keep to the plain and true language of thou 
and thee. 

“ Much of this nature revolved in my mind, 
thrown in by the enemy to discourage and cast 
me down; and I had none to have recourse 
to for counsel or help, but the Lord alone. To 
whom, therefore, I poured forth my supplications 
with earnest cries and breathings of soul, that 
he, in whom all power was, would enable me to 
go through this great exercise, and keep me 
faithful to himself therein. And after some 
time, he was pleased to compose my mind to still- 
ness, and I went to rest. 

“ Karly next morning I got up, and found my 
spirit pretty calm and quiet, yet not without a 
car upon me lest I should slip and let fall the 
testimony which I had to bear. And as I rode, 
a frequent cry ran through me to the Lord, on 
this wise: ‘O my God, preserve me faithful, 
whatever befals me! Suffer me not to be drawn 
into evil, how much scorn and contempt soever 
may be cast upon me !’ 

“ When I had set up my horse, I went direct- 
ly to the hall where the Sessions were held, 
where I had been but a very little while, before 
a knot of my old acquaintances espying me, came 
tome. One of these was a scholar in his gown, 
another a surgeon of that city, both my school- 
fellows and fellow-boarders at Thame school, and 
the third a country gentleman with whom I had 
long been very familiar. 

“ When they were come up to me, they all sa- 
luted me after the usual manner, putting off their 
hats and bowing, and saying, ‘your humble ser- 
vant, sir;’ expecting, no doubt, the like from 
me. But when they saw me stand still, not 
moving my cap or bowing my knee in the way 
of congee to them, they were amazed, and looked 
first one upon another, then upon me, and then 
one upon another again for a while, without 
speaking a word. 

“At length the surgeon, a brisk young man, 
who stood nearest to me, clapping his hand in a 
familiar way upon my shoulder, and smiling on 
me, said, ‘what, Tom a Quaker!’ To which I 
readily and cheerfully answered, ‘ yes, a Quaker.’ 

And as the words passed out of my mouth, I felt 





joy spring in my heart; for I rejoiced that I had 
not been drawn out by them into a compli- 
ance with them, and that I had strength and 
boldness given me to confess myself to be one of 
that despised people. 


“They staid not long with me, nor said any 


more, that I remember, to me; but looking 
somewhat confusedly one upon another, after a 
while took their leave of me, going off in the 
same ceremunious manner as they came. 


“ After they were gone, I walked awhile about 


the hall, and went up nearer to the court, to ob- 
serve both what Justices were on the bench, and 
what business they had before them. And I 


went in fear, not of what they could or would 


have done to me, if they should‘have taken no- 
tice of me, but lest I should be surprised and 


drawn unwarily into that which I was to keep 


out of. 

“Tt was not long before the court adjourned 
to go to dinner, and that time I took to go to the 
clerk of the peace at his house, whom I was well 
acquainted with. So soon as I came into the 
room where he was, he came and met me and 
saluted me after his manner; for he had a great 
respect for my father and a kind regard for me. 
And though he was at first somewhat startled at 
my carriage and language, yet he treated me very 
civilly, without any reflection or show of light- 
ness. I delivered him the recognizances which 
my father had sent, and having done the busi- 
ness I came upon, withdrew, and went to my inn 
to refresh myself, and then to return home. 

“ But when I was ready to take horse, looking 
out into the street, I saw two or three Justices 
standing just in the way where I was to ride. 
This brought a fresh concern upon me. I knew 
if they saw me, they would know me, and I con- 
cluded if they knew me, they would stop me to 
inquire after my father; and I doubted how I 
should come off with them. 

“This doubting brought weakness on me, and 
that weakness led to contrivance how I might 
avoid this trial. I knew the city pretty well, and 
remembered there was a back way, which, though 
somewhat about, would bring me out of town 
without passing by those Justices, yet loath I 
was to go that way; wherefore I staid a pretty 
time, in hopes they would have parted company, 
or removed to some other place out of my way. 
But when I had waited till I was uneasy for 
losing so much time, having entered into reason- 
ings with flesh and blood, the weakness prevailed 
over me, and away I went the back way; which 
brought trouble and grief upon my spirit for 
having shunned the cross. 

“ But the Lord looked on me with a tender 
eye, and seeing my heart was right to him, and 
that what I had done was merely through weak- 
ness and fear of falling, and that I was sensible 
of my failing therein, and sorry for it, he was 
graciously pleased to pass it by, and speak peace 
to me again. WhenI went in the morning, my 
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heart was full of breathing prayer to the Lord, 
-that he would vouchsafe to be with me, and up- 
hold and carry me through that day’s exercise ; 
so now at my return in the evening, before I got 


home, my heart was full of thankful acknow- | 


ledgments and praises unto him for his great 


goodness and favor to me, in having thus far pre- | 


served and kept me from falling into anything 


that might have brought dishonor to his holy | 


name, which I had now taken on me. 

“ But notwithstanding it was thus with me, 
and that I found peace and acceptance with the 
Lord in some good degree, according to my obe- 
dience to the convictions I had received by his 
Holy Spirit in me; yet was not the veil so done 
away or fullygent, but that there still remained 
a cloud upon my understanding, 
my carriage towards my father. And that no- 
tion which the enemy had brought into my mind, 
that I ought to put such a difference between him 
and all others, as that, on account of the paternal 
relation, I should still deport myself toward him, 
both in gesture and language, as I had always 
heretofore done, did yet prevail with me; so that 
when I came home, I went to my father bare- 
headed, as I used to do, and gave him a particu- 
Jar account of the business he had given me in 
command, in such manner, that he observing no 
alteration in my carriage towards him, found no 
cause to take offence at me.” 

To be continucd. 


THE LITTLE DONKEY 


DRIVERS. 


Having been recommended change of air after | 


a fit of illness, I visited a relative who resided in 
he south of Ireland. 
mer, and the weather very warm, yet as his house 


Was on an eminenc2, and within a few miles of | 


the sea-shore, a gentle breeze, fresh from the sur- 
face of the Atlantic, was so renovating, that I 
soon experienced its good effects. As my friend 
was occupied by his farming concerns, I was left 
very much to my own resources for amusement ; 
nor were these few; the scenery of that beautiful 
country, and the character of its inhabitants, to 
me new and strange, furnished them in abun- 
dance. 

However, I am not going to describe either; 
but simply to relate a little occurrence which in- 
terested me at the time, and may encourage those 
who love tospread a knowledge of the Scripture 
among their fellow-creatures; according to Solo- 
mon’s saying, “ In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thine hand; for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or 
that.”” Kecles. xi. 6. 

One day, while wandering about my friend’s 
farm, I sat down to rest under a thick hedge 
which shaded me from the sun, while I enjoyed 
the rich perfume of the honeysuckles, which, now 
in full blossom, twined about the boughs and 
bushes. There was a long, low heap of sand in 
the field near me, and after a while I saw six or 


with respect to 


Although it was midsum- | 
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seven little donkey-carts moving towards it : they 
were laden with sea-sand, and each donkey was 
led by achild. On arriving at the heap, the loads 
were deposited on it, and the young drivers threw 
themselves on the grass not far from where I sat, 
| seemingly for the purpose of resting themselves 
before they returned. I rose and went towards 
| them: one was a little girl, and the others boys: 
none wore shoes or stockings, and the few gar- 
ments distributed among them were so worn and 
torn, that altogether they would not have been 
enough to clothe one fully. Notwithstanding their 
rags, and other traces of want discovered by their 
slight forms and pallid cheeks, I never beheld a 
|merrier group as they lay on the grass, talking 
away in their native language. This gave me lit- 
tle hope of being able to converse with them ; 
however, I inquired in English whence they 
brought the sand; and, to my surprise, was an- 
'swered in the same language, “ From the sea- 
shore yonder, sir,” while my young informant 
pointed to where the long blue line of ocean 
bounded the view towards the west. 

“ How far is the strand from this place?” I 
asked. 

“ About six miles, sir.’ 

“ And what do you get for each load ?” 

“ Twopence halfpenny, sir.” 

“Ts it not a long walk for you?” 

“ Oh, we don’t mind that, sir; and we go back 
in our cars.” 

“Do you get the sand for nothing ?” 

“No, sir; we pay a farthing a load for a 

“ Your profit is small indeed. Can it be worth 
your while to bring the sand so far for it?” 

“T don’t know, sir. Father says, every little 

| is a help these bad times.” 
“ Will you all be home in time for dinner; or 
| did you eat it before you set out?” 

They looked at one another and smiled. At 
last the most ragged, and seemingly the most ill- 

| fed among them, answered, “ There is not one of 
us, please your honor, that ever has any diuner 
| to eat since the potatoes stopped growing ; but we 
mostly have breakfast and supper.” 

“ Poor little creatures!” I exclaimed. “Then 
you come all this way and return without eating 
anything ?” 

“We do, sir, all but Tim Mullins. 
matter is that ?” 

“My father is not so bad off entirely,” said 
Tim Mullins, who proved to be the first speaker ; 
“and mother gives me a brown cake ‘against’ 
the road.” He produced one of rather uninviting 
appearance, adding, “ But what is this among 
us all?” 

“Then you share it with the others ?” 

“To be sure I do, your honor. Is it to eat it 
alone I would?” looking surprised at the ques- 
tion. 

There was something in this answer that deeply 
touched my heart, and I lifted it up in prayer to 
Him who once said, “ Suffer little children to come 





But what 
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unto me,” that he would look with pity upon 
these children, so destitute of all the good things 
of this life, and send them the only true riches— 
“ the riches of the glory of his inheritance.” Eph. 
i. 18. 

After a few moments’ chat with my new ac- 
quaintances, who had the usual frankness and 
courtesy of their race, I obtained some knowledge 
of the family history of each, which increased the 
pity and interest I felt for them. The generous 
boy whose father ‘was not so bad off entirely’ but 
that his mother could give him a cake of Indian 
meal for his journey, was chief speaker, although 
they all understood English. His circumstances, 
though better than those of the others, were what 
we should in England call miserable ; no wonder, 
then, that the case of Patsey, (he who said, ‘‘ What 
matter?’ when the account of their long fast 
shocked me,) should move my compassion ; for it 
was far worse. He was the eldest of seven chil- 
dren : his father had been out of work, his mother 
sick ; the agent of their landlord would soon ask 
for the rent of the little cabin where they lived, 
at the sea-side, and if they could not pay it, they 
would be turned out. d 

“ But we work hard, sir,” he said ; “and I, and 
the donkey too, are so strong, that some days we 
come here twice, and then we earn fourpence 
halfpenny, sir.”’ 

“ Fourpence halfpenny for twenty-four miles !”’* 
thought J. “These little people, at all events, are 
not lazy and idle.”—The little girl also interested | 
me. Her father was gone to America, and had | 
left to her mother and herself the donkey, as a 
means of support, till he could send for them. 

They now made preparations for departing ; 
and to my remark, that they had not remained 
long enough to rest either themselves or their 
beasts, one replied, “If we waited, the donkeys 
would be eating the master’s grass, and he might 
not like that;’’ and off they went, one after an- 
other, standing up in their carts, driving their 
donkeys merrily along; the little girl, with her 
long fair hair waving in the breeze about her un- 
bonneted head, and her lip curled by a sly smile 
at my look of surprise, being as expert a charioteer 
as any of the party. ‘ 

The curious procession was scarcely out of sight 
when my friend joined me. I spoke of these 
poor children, and the miserable sum with which 
he rewarded their labor, at the same time ex- 





pressing much pity, not only for themselves, but 
for their half-starved donkeys. 

“They are well off to get so much,” he an- 
swered, laughing. 

sut when I continued to express my surprise 
and regret at this proof of the impoverished state 
of the people, he said, more gravely : 

“Do not think me unfeeling: the fact is, we 
are here so used to witness worse things than this, 
that they now make little impression. However, 


* A fact known to the writer. 
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if it will amuse you to cultivate a further acquain- 
tance with your young friends, and occupy some 
of the time that I am reluctantly obliged to spend 
away from you, invite them to rest after their 
walk ; and the donkeys, for whom also your sym- 
pathy is excited, may pick grass on this inch, as 
we call it,” opening a gate, and pointing to the 
green bank of a stream that rippled through the 
verdure. 

Having arranged a plan on the strength of this 
permission, I awaited the arrival of the sand- 
drawers next day; and when the loads were de- 
posited upon the heap, desired the children to un- 
tackle the donkeys, and bring them to the inch. 
Here the wretched animals luxuriated in the rich 
grass, while I made their little owners seat them- 
selves in the cool shade near the stream, and open- 
ing a basket which I had provided, some bread 
was distributed among them, and a bow! of milk 
to each. Few pie-nics have, I believe, ever pro- 
duced more enjoyment. 

When the banquet was over, after increasing 
our intimacy by some conversation, I asked my 
young guests if they would like to hear a story, 
and then told them, in the simplest language I 
could use, the history of the creation. They were 
evidently much interested, and I promised them 
another on the morrow, provided they would re- 
member and repeat for me one verse from the 
Bible, (Matt. xi. 28,) which, I said, God had 
spoken for them as well as others. I gave this, 
printed on a card, to Tim Mullins and one or two 
others who could read, and they were to teach the 
rest to say it. 

The banquet, story, and lesson were repeated 
every day. I was often amazed at the quickness 
with which my young pupils learned, and the 
acuteness of mind discovered by the questions 
they asked me. These half-savage creatures, as 
some might be disposed to consider them, even _ 
evineed a strong perception of the sublime and 
beautiful in parts of the Bible which I oecasion- 
ally read for them ; none so much so as poor little 
Patsey, who once, on hearing the first two verses 
of the 104th Psalm, requested me to repeat them 
again for him, and listening with intense interest 
while I did so, exclaimed, ‘“ Coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment! Oh, how fine that is!” 
He looked round at his young companions to see 
if they sympathized in his feelings of admiration, 
and adding, “Ah! they don’t know, because it is 
not in Irish—what a pity it is not in Irish!” He 
commenced, as I supposed, a translation of the 
passage, with notes and comments of his own in 
that language, speaking with a degree of anima- 
tion that soon communicated itself to the whole 
party. 

I grew every day more and more interested 
about my little pupils, and need hardly add, that 
I endeavored to lead their young minds to some 
knowledge of the way of salvation, the love of 
(rod to sinners in giving his Son to die for them, 
and of that gracious Saviour who, though he was 
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rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich; not, of course, 
omitting to try and explain the office of the Holy 
Spirit in sanctifying the evil heart. I would fain 
hope that some, if not all the little listeners re- 
ceived good impressions from what they heard. I 
have never ceased to pray that they might obtain 
an abiding and influential knowledge of these vital 


truths. 


Weeks passed away, and the approach of au- 
tumn reminded me that my departure from Ire- 
land was at hand. The thought of leaving my 
pupils was painful, and on their part they seemed 
to have become much attached to me, never miss- 


ing an occasion of showing gratitude and love. 


Having discovered that I was collecting speci- 


mens of the beautiful sea-weeds which are cast on 
their coast, they seldom came without some little 
offering of the kind ; and happy was he who could 
find the best bit of the delicate pink or brown 
species which I wished to obtain. 

One day I observed something of anxiety in the 
manner of the children which I could not account 
for; but when the meal of bread and milk was 
over, one of them said, “ Now, Patsey, tell it all.” 

“T found this, sir,” said Patsey, producing a 
gold chain to which was suspended an eye-glass. 
“T found this, sir, when I was looking for sea- 
weed for your honour yesterday evening.” 

“ And what did you intend to do with it ?” 

“The agent is come, sir, and will turn us out 
of the cabin; and I thought to sell it and pay 
father’s rent with the money.” 

“Can you not guess who lost it ?” 

“Tm not sure, sir; but it might be the rich 
lady who lodges at the strand. I often see her 
walking about the rocks picking up shells.” 

“Did you take it to her?” 

“No, sir; I took it home, and mother was 
erying, and father said he would sell it, and pay 
the rent, and she stopped crying. Then, sir, I 
began to get the verse that you told us to learn, 
‘What is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?” (Matt. xvi. 
26:) and I told father and mother what you said 
about it; and I asked them, ‘Is the chain our 
own? for if we have no right to it, we must not 
sell it; what would it profit us?” This morning 
father said, ‘No, I cannot sell it. I was the whole 
long night thinking of the words, “ What is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?” Let them turn us out; 
I won’t keep the chain.” But poor mother cried 
a deal, and we settled to ask your honor to tell us 
what was right for us to do.” 

After giving my opinion on this point in the 
way that I hoped would make most impression on 
their young minds, and greatly affected by this 
incident, I undertook to return the chain to the 
lady, which Patsey said he was ashamed to do 
after keeping it so long. In the evening I drove 
so the strand, and waiting upon her, found that 
the was the owner. To my great pleasure, this 




















lady proved to be a devoted disciple of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. She was much interested in my 
account of all my little scholars, but particularly 
of Patsey and his family, and the strong tempta- 
tion which they had been enabled to resist. We 
visited their cabin, and left them rejoicing in the 
means of fully meeting the demands of the dreaded 
agent. My new friend afterwards succeeded in 
establishing a school, in which the donkey-drivers 
and other children were taught, not only to read 
the Scriptures, and the usual branches of educa- 
tion, but works of industry, by which they were 
able to assist their parents. E. F. G. 





From Chambers’ Journel. 
WHY DOES THE CLOCK KEEP TIME? 
(Concluded from page 231.) 

Now, since it has been shown that bodies 
begin to run down equal descents with equal 
velocities, it follows that the weight on the shot 
string and that on the long string must com- 
mence 10 move down the concentric curves of 
their respective arcs at an equal rate. But it 
has also been shown, that the one of these weights 
has a nine times longer journey to perform then 
the other; it is clear, therefore, that both cannot 
accomplish their respective distances in the same 
time. The weight on the shortest string in 
reality makes three vibrations, and the weight 
on the string that is next to this in length makes 
two vibrations, while the weight on the longest 
string is occupied about one; and the times 
would be as 9, 4, and 1, instead of as 3, 2, 1, 
but that the weights moving in the longer arcs 
benefit most from acceleration of velocity. Al- 
though all the vibrating bodies begin to move at 
equal rates, they pass the central positions di- 
rectly beneath their points of suspension at un- 
equal ones. Those that have been the longest 
in getting down to these positions, have of neces- 
sity increased their paces the most while upon 
their route. 

Suspended weights, then, only vibrate in equal 
times when hung upon equal strings; but they 
continue to make vibrations in equal times not- 
withstanding the diminution of the ares in which 
they swing. This was the fact that caught the 
attention of Galileo; he observed that the vibra- 
tions of the lamp slowly died away as the effect 
of the disturbing force was destroyed bit by bit, 
but that, nevertheless, the last faint vibration 
that caught his eye, took the same apparent time 
for its performance as the fullest and longest one 
in the series. 

The instrument that has been designated by the 
learned name of pendulum, is simply a weight of 
this description, placed on the end of a metallic or 
wooden rod, and hung up in such a way that free 
sideways motion is permitted. This freedom of 
motion is generally attained by fixing the top of 
the rod to a piece of thin, highly elastic steel. A 
pendulum fitted up after this fashion, will continue 
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in motion, if once started, for many hours. It 
only stops at last, because the air opposes a slight 
resistance to its passage, and because the suspend- 
ing spring is imperfeetly elastic. The effects of 
these two causes combined arrest the vibration at 
last, but not until they have long accumulated. 
The weight does not stand still at once, but its are 
of vibration grows imperceptibly less and less, 
until at last there comes a time when the eye 
cannot tell whether the body is still moving or in 
absolute repose. 

Now, suppose that a careful and patient observer, 
aware of the exact length of the suspending-rod of 
a vibrating pendulum, were to set himself down to 
count how many beats it would make in a given 
period, he would thenceforward be able to assign 
a fixed value to each beat, and would consequently 
have acquired an invariable standard whereby he 
might estimate short intervals. If he found that 
his instrument had made exactly 86,400 beats at 
the end of a mean solar day, and knew that the 
length of its rod was a trifle more than 39 inches, 
he would be aware that each beat of such a pendu- 
lum might always be taken as the measure of a 
second. The length of the rod of a pendulum 
which beats exact seconds in London is 39.13 
inches. 

But there are few persons who would be willing 
to go through the tedious operation of counting 
86,400 successive vibrations. ‘The invention of a 
mechanical contrivance that was able to break the 
monotony of such a task, would be hailed by any 
one who had to perform it as an invaluable boon. 
Even a piece of brass with sixty notches upon it, 
which he might slip through his finger while 
noting the swinging body, would enable him to 
keep his reckoning by sixties instead of units, and 
so far would afford him considerable relief. But 
if the notched brass could be turned into a ring, 
and the pendulum be made to count the notches 
off for itself, round and round again continuously, 
registering each revolution as it was completed for 
future reference, the observer would attain the 
same result without expending any personal 
trouble about it. It is this magical conversion of 
brass and iron into almost intelligent counters of 
the pendulum’s vibrations, that the clock-maker 
effects by his beautiful mechanism. 

In the pendulum clock, the top of the swinging- 
| 




















rod is connected with a curved piece of steel, 
which dips its teeth-like ends on either hand into 
notches deeply cut in the edges of a brass wheel. 
The notched wheel is connected with a train of 
wheel-work kept moving by the descent of a heavy 
weight; but it can only move onwards in its revo- 
lution under the influence of the weight, as the 
two ends cf the piece of steel are alternately lifted 
out of the notches by the swaying of the pendu- 
lum. The other wheels and pinions of the move- 
ment are so arranged that they indicate the num- 
ber of turns the wheel at the top of the pendulum 
completes, by means of hands traversing round a 
dial-plate inscribed with figures and dots. 
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Tt is found convenient in practice to make the 


direct descent of a weight the moving power of the 
wheel-work, instead of the swinging of the pendu- 
lum, for the simple reason, that the excess of its 
power beyond what is required to overcome the 
friction of the wheel-work, is then employed in 
giving a slight push to the pendulum; this push 
just neutralizes the retarding effects before named 
as inseparable from the presence of air and 
imperfect means of suspension. 
wheel-work in a clock, therefore, serves two pur- 
poses—it records the number of beats which the 
pendulum makes, and it keeps that body moving 
when once started. As far as the activity of the 
pendulum is concerned, the wheel-work is a 
recording power, and a preserving power, but not 
an originating power. 


The train of 


If there were no air, and 
no friction in the apparatus of suspension, the 
pendulum would continue to go as well without 
the wheel-work as with it. With the wheel-work 
it beats as permanently and steadily upon material 
supports, and plunged in a dense atmosphere, as it 
would if it were hung upon nothing, and were 
swinging in nothing; and also performs its back- 
ward and forward business in solitude and dark- 
ness, to the same practical purpose that it would 
if the eyes of watchful and observant guardians 
were turned incessantly towards it. 

Galileo published his discovery of the isochro- 
nous property of the pendulum in 1639. Richard 
Harris, of London, took the hint, and connected 
the pendulum with clock-work movement in 1641. 
Huyghens subsequently improved the connection, 
and succeeded in constructing very trustworthy 
time-keepers, certainly before 1658. 

But notwithstanding all that the knowledge and 
skill of Huyghens could do, his most perfect instru- 
ments were still at the mercy of atmospheric 
changes. It has been said, that the time of a 
pendulum’s vibration depends upon the length of 
its suspending rod. This length is measured, not 
down to the bottom of the weight, but to the cen- 
tre of its mass.* For the weight itself is necessa- 
rily a body of considerable dimensions, and in this 
body some particles must be nearer to, and others 
further from the point of suspension. Those 
which are nearest will, of course, in accordance 
with the principles already explained, have a ten- 
dency to make their vibrations in shorter periods ; 
and those which are furthest, in longer periods. 
But all these particles are bound together firmly 
by the power of cohesion, and must move connect- 
edly. They, therefore, come to an agreement to 
move at a mean rate—that is, between the two 


* This expression does not give a correct idea of the 
matter. What the writer terms the centre of the mass, is 
usually designated the centre of oscillation, or the point in 
which a particle being placed, the acceleration of those 
which are nearer to the point of suspension, will exactly 
balance the retardation of those which are more remote. 
It is the distance from the point of suspension to the 
centre of oscillation, that constitutes, technically, the 
length of the pendulum.—Eb. 
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extremes. The top particles hurry on the middle 
ones; the bottom particles retard them in a like 
degree. Consequently, the whole of the weight 
moves as if its entire mass were concentrated in the 
position of those middle particles; and the exact 
place of this central position in relation to the 
point of suspension, becomes the important con- 
dition which determines the time in which the in- 
strument swings. 

In pendulums of ordinary construction, this re- 
lation is by no means an unvarying one—changes 
of temperature alter the bulk of all kinds of bodies. 
A metal rod runs up and down under increase 
and diminution of heat, as certainly as the thread 
of mercury in the tube of the thermometer does. 
A hot day, therefore, lengthens the metallic sus- 
pending-rod of a pendulum, and carries the centre 
of its weight to a greater distance from the point 
of suspension, By this means, the period of each 
vibration is of necessity lengthened. An increase 
of temperature to the extent of ten of Fahrenheit’s 
degrees, will make a seconds pendulum, with a 
brass rod, lose five vibrations in a day. All sub- 
stances do not, however, suffer the same amount 
of expansion under like increments of heat. If the 
rod of the pendulum be made of varnished or black- 
leaded wood, an addition of ten degrees of heat 
will not cause it to lose more than one vibration in 
aday. But even this small irregularity is too vast 
for the purpose of precise science, and accordingly, 
ingenuity has been taxed to the utmost to find 
some means of removing the source of inaccuracy, 
to invent some plan whereby the pendulum may be 
made sensitive enough to discover and correct 
its own varying dimensions as different tempera- 
tures are brought to bear upon its material. 

The first successful attempt to accomplish this 
useful purpose was made by George Graham, in 
1715. He replaced the solid weight at the bottom 
of the rod by a glass jar containing mercury. The 
rod he formed of steel of the usual length; and 
because mercury expands five times more than 
steel, he fixed the height of the column of mercury 
in the jar at only 63 inches. In this arrangement 
he found that additional heat carried up the 
mercury in the jar, as much as it carried down the 
jar by the elongation of the rod. Consequently, 
the motion of the one perfectly compensated the 
motion of the other, and the effective centre of the 
weight always remained at the same precise dis- 
tance from the top of the rod. By the application 
of this compensating pendulum, clocks are now 
constructed that do not vary to the extent of a 
tenth of a second in a day. 

Soon after the invention of Graham’s mercurial 
pendulum, John Harrison—the same clever me- 
chanician who received 20,000/. from government 
for making a chronometer that went to Jamaica in 
one year and returned in another with an accumu- 
lated error of only 1 minute and 54 seconds—hit 
upon another means of gaining the sameend. He 
brought a stzel rod down from the point of suspen- 


sion, turned it up intoa copper rod of less length; | impression on those who were, directly or indi- 
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and from the top of this hung the weight. He 
fixed the lengths of the steel and copper rods, 
which expand unequally, in such a way that the 
steel carried the copper down exactly as much as 
the copper carried the weight up; and thus the 
centre of the weight was still kept at the same 
distance from the real point of suspension. Har- 
rison’s pendulum is generally seen in somewhat 
the form of a gridiron, beeause many parallel bars 
of copper and steel are used in its construction, 
for the sake of rendering it firm and unyielding in 
all its parts. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
"PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 1, 1853. 


Time, which steadily pursues its uniform but 
silent course, has brought us to the close of an- 
other year. The emotions with which the depar- 
ture of the old, and advent of a new year are 
hailed by different individuals, are of a varied and 
opposite character. To such as make this an oc- 
casion of noisy hilarity and dissipation, the ques- 
tion may be addressed, whether they would desire 
thus to spend the last new year allotted to them 
on earth. If they would not, what assurance have 
they, or can they have, that the year just com- 
mencing may not close over their final resting 
place? 

The merchant may, perhaps, make the arrival of 
the new year atime for examining his stock in 
trade, adjusting his accounts, and ascertaining 
how far the means are provided for meeting the 
responsibilities of the ensuing year. And when 
any reasonable doubt exists of a capacity to meet 
those responsibilities, early attention ought cer- 
tainly to be given. 

Although, in casting a hasty glance over the 
events of the departing year, we are saved from 
the pain of beholding such dreadful and destruc- 
tive conflicts as have marked many of the preced- 
ing—though the fields of Austerlitz, Borodina, or 
Waterloo are not again presented to our view, yet 
we still behold the same wasting spirit producing 
its appropriate fruits, in a more limited degree, 
and at such a distance that the sound of war has 
lost much of its terror before it reaches us. Still, 
the facts which are successively arising before us, 
furnish sufficient evidence that a large field is still 
open for the Christian philanthropist to labor in. 
Much remains to be done to rectify public opin- 
ion, and to purify the spring from which the ac- 
tions of the community flow, before the lion will 
lie down with the lamb. 

Among the distressing events of the past year, 
there were two of a character to make a lasting 
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rectly, connected with them. The steamer Henry 
Clay, on a trip from Albany to New York, in con- 
sequence of an extreme effort to keep up her speed, 
was set on fire, and between fifty and sixty persons 
were hastily, though not all immediately, removed 
to their everlasting account; and the steamer 
Atlantic, on Lake Erie, was sunk, by coming into 
Contact with the propeller Ogdensburg, and of 
500 passengers, 250 appear to have been lost, 
Such events furnish pathetic admonitions to regard 
the injunction, « Be ye also ready.” 

Of those who, at the opening of the year 1852, 
were among the busiest and most energetic, who 
were forming plans for years to come, how many 
have sunk into the house appointed for all living; 
and we may justly expect that the year now com- 


mencing will not be more tenacious of its human 
leaf,— 
* Or spread of feeble life a thinner fall.” 
What more judicious application ean we, then, 
give to the New Year, than to make a strict scru- 
tiny into the errors of the past, and to renew our 


exertions to redeem the time which may yet be 
allotted to us ? 


Marrirp,—On the Ist. ult., at Friends’ Meeting, 
Muucey, Lycoming county, Pa., Tuomas A. War- 
NeR, to Martina, daughter of John H. Willits. 


——, At Friends’ Meeting House, Mill Creek, 
Hendricks county, Indiana, on Fifth-day, the 18th 
of Eleventh month last, Apner Lewis, to Exrza- 
BETH, daughter of Joseph Hodson. All of that 
vicinity. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting House, Sngar Grove, 
Hendricks county, Indiana, on Fifth-day, the 2d 
ult., Moses B. Harvey, of Warren County, Ohio, to 
Marrua, daughter of Mathew Stanley. 


Drep,-—At her residenee in Mamaroneck, West- 
chester county, N. Y., on the 12th of Eleventh 
month last, Prepe Gurrriy, in the 80th year of her 
aze; an approved Minister of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting. 

, Of Paralytic Affection, at his residence 
near Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio, on the 17th 
of Eleventh month last, in the 89th year of his age, 
Josepn Tatnort, an Elder of Smithfield Monthly 
Meeting—leaving a widow, with whom he had 
lived in near affection for sixty-six years. He was 
one of the first settlers of the country, and for many 
years his nearest meeting was Smithfield, fourteen 
miles distant, which he regularly attended twice in 
the week, frequently going and returning the same 
day, on foot. He assisted in settling Cross Creek 
Meeting, and continued to be an active and usef.] 
member of our Religious Society, attached to its 
doctrines, and firm in the support of its Discipline, 
until his health so failed, that for some years before 
his death, he was seldom able to get out to meet- 
mig. His mild and lamb-like disposition was a re- 
markable feature in his character, which caused 
him to be beloved and respected by all who kuew 
him; and which, after his faculties had become 
impaired, was s‘ill conspicuous. Afier his reeol- 
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lection failed about other things, he never forgot 
the usual time for having the Scriptures read each 
day, nor was satisfied with its omission. Theclose 
of this dear Friend was calm and peaceful, so that 
the language of the Psalmist was brought to remem- 
brance:—“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 

Diep, At her residence near Woodbury, Glou- 
cester county, N. J., on Third-day morning, the 
14th of last month, in the 80th year of her age, 
Hannan, widow of our late friend, Joseph Whitall, 
for many years a valuable Elder of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

Having in early life yielded to the baptizing and 
regenerating influences of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, 
she manifested, in the prime and strength of her 
day, an unwavering attachment to the cause of her 
Redeemer ; beautifully exemplifying, in her daily 
walk, the meekness and gentleness of the Chris- 
tian character; of an Israelite, in whom was no 
guile. The inviting and impressive language of 
her conduct was, follow me, as [ endeavor to fol- 
low Christ.—** My covenant was with him of life 
and peace ; and i gave them to him, for the fear 
wherewith he feared me, and was afraid before my 
name.” 

, At her residence in Hendricks County, In- 
diana, on the morning of the 2d ult., Mary Ann 
Haptey, daughter of John Harvey, Ohio, and wife 
of Nathan Hadley; a Member of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Review. 
FEELING AGAINST SLAVERY. 
The Baptist “Chronicle,” of this city, says :— 


|“ Mr. Calhoun and Dr. Fuller, after taking a most 


active part in the slavery question, and visitmg 
the North in person, frankly confessed, that the 
religious sentiment of the North was opposed to 
slavery; and so long as this was the fact, it was 
a subject not to be trifled with. As they looked 
forward to the future, they predicted that there 
would yet be a tremendous result from the leaven- 
ing influence of this religious sentiment. The 
South never raised two meh better qualified to 
judge of the bearings of the question at issue. In- 
telligence, moderation, decision, and perseverance 
in this cause, will yet put forth an indescribable 
power for effect. We hope the whole country 
will be prepared to meet the crisis that awaits us 
as we travel on in the path of progress toward 
the millennial glory of the Lord, when every yoke 
shall be broken, and the oppressed shall go free. 
ok on * * * 
A current has been set in motion, whose tide will 
flow on and on, till it dashes on the darkest and 
most distant shore. The time is to come when 
there shall be no roar of the cannon on the battle- 
field, nor clank of the chain from the poor, op- 
pressed African, whether upon his own or a 
foreign soil.” 

This is encouraging language, truly; and it is 
to be trusted, that the words of this hopeful Edi- 
tor may reflect correctly the sense of the large and 
respectable body of Christian professors of which 
the “Chronicle,” it is believed, is the accredited 
organ for this city and vicinity. P: 
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FRIEND 


TELEGRAPHING. 


On our first page we have printed, this morn- 
ing, an interesting report on the subject of tele- 
graphing in this country, by Mr. Kennedy, the 
Superintendent of the Census. This paper ex- 
hibits the most extraordinary facts which modern 
times have witnessed. An ingenious application 
of a well-known principle in science has accom- 
plished results which the wildest imagination 
could scarcely have conceived. Places, thousands 
of miles apart, are brought into hourly communi- 
cation; and information is communicated at the 
same moment to every principal city and town in 
the United States, whether on the sea-board or 
in the remotest interior. And all this is done 
by an invisible agency, and by means of an appa- 
ratus so simple as to attract no attention. The 
operator sits at his unpretending table, and without 
noise or parade despatches and receives intelligence 
to and from the most distant points as rapidly, al- 
most, as if he were engaged in direct oral cor- 
respondence.—NV. Am. and U. S. Gaz. 


Report of J. C. G. Kennepy, Superintendent of 
the Census, on Telegraphs. 


As Telegraphs have formed a subject of inquiry, 
it is deemed proper to present some account of 
the information obtained respecting this recent, 
but widely extended, and daily enlarging, means 
of communication. At the present time it is a 
subject engrossing much of the attention of our 
own citizens, and frequent applications are made 
to this office from foreign countries for informa- 
tion regarding the minutie of the system as con- 
ducted in America. It is hoped that the details 
will prove interesting and instructive. 

The telegraphic system is carried to greater 
extent in the United States than in any other 
part of the world; and the numerous lines now 
in full operation form a net work over the length 
and breadth of the land. They are not confined 
to the populous regions of the Atlantic coast, but 


the highest mountains, and cross the almost 
boundless prairies; and in a few years a con- 
tinuous communication will be established be- 
tween the Capital of the nation and the shores of 
the Pacific, as it now exists between the Atlantic, 
the great Lakes, and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Telegraphing employs a large amount of capital, | 


engages the attention of thousands of our citi- 
zens, and has become indispensable in a social, 
political, and commercial point of view. 

It is to American ingenuity that we owe the 
practical application of the Magnetic Telegraph 
for the purpose of communication between distant 
points, and it has been perfected and improved 
mainly by American science and skill. 

Whilst the honor is due to Professor Morse 
for the practical application and successful prose- 
cution of the Telegraph, it is mainly owing to the 
aesearches and discoveries of Professor Henry, 


S’ REVIEW. 
and other scientific Americans, that he was 
enabled to perfect so valuable an invention. 

The first attempt which was made to render 
electricity available for the transmission of sig- 
nals, of which we have any account, was that of 
Lesage, a Frenchman, in 1774. From that time 
to the present there have been numerous inven- 
tions and experiments to effect this object, and 
from 1820 to 1850 there have been no less than 
sixty-three claimants for different varieties of 
telegraphs. We will direct attention only to 
those of Morse, Bain, and House, they being the 
only kinds used in this country. 

During the summer of 1832, Mr. Samuel F. 
B. Morse, an American, conceived the idea of an 
electric, or electro-chemical telegraph, and an- 
nounced his invention to the public in April, 
1837. 

On the 10th of March 1837, Hon. Levi Wood- 
bury, then Secretary of the Treasury, issued a 
circular, requesting information in regard to the 
propriety of establishing a system of telegraphs 
for the United States; to which Professor Morse 
replied, giving an account of his invention, its 
proposed advantages, and probable expense. At 
that time he “ presumed that five words could be 
transmitted in a minute.” 


Prof. Morse petitioned Congress to aid him in 
prosecuting his experiments, and to test the prac- 
tical operation of his invention. An appropria- 


tion of $30,000 was made for this purpose, and 


he then erected the first Telegraphic line in the 
United States, in the month of June, 1844, be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore, over a length 
of 40 miles; previous to which, however, he had 
conducted a series of experiments in the Capitol 
building. 

This line was extended to Philadelphia and 
New York, a distance of 250 miles. It reached 
Boston in 1845, and became the great line of the 
North, from which branched two others—one, the 


| length of 1000 miles, from Philadelphia to Lan- 


extend far into the interior, climb the summits of | 


caster, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville and St. Louis—the other, the 
| length of 1300 miles, from New York to Albany, 
| Troy, Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Milwaukie. 

Another line 1395 miles in length, goes from 
| Buffalo to Lockport, Queenstown, Niagara, 
Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, Quebec and 
Halifax. 
| Two lines run South; one from Cleveland, 
| Ohio, to New Orleans, by Cincinnati, and is 1200 
‘miles long; the other from Washington, by 
| Fredericksburg, Charleston, Savannah and Mobile 
| to New Orleans, 1700 miles; the entire length of 
| the latter from New York to New Orleans being 
1966 miles. 

The only line constructed with Government 
| aid, was that connecting the cities of Washington 
'and Baltimore. The others have been established 
' by private enterprise, the patentee being allowed 
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one half the stock for the use of the patent, as} zinc and copper plates have been buried suffi- 
his share of the investment. ciently below the surface to be in the wet subsoil, 

The following table exhibits the annual receipts | when the earth, saturated with water, represents 
of the “ Magnetie Telegraph Company,” extend- | the sand saturated with acid-water of an ordinary 
ing from Washington to New York, which was | battery cell. By this means a current of low in- 
the first organized in the country, from its com-| tensity can be obtained, even when the plates are 


mencement to July, 1852: miles apart. The earth acts as the return wire 
From January 27, 1846, to July 1, 1846, $4,228 77| to any given number of distinct wires, without in 
From July 1, 1846, to July 1, 1847, 32,810 28 | the least affecting the regularity of the action of 
ae an " 1847, to July 1, 1848, 52,252 81 ‘any of them. 

vous July " 088 = July ? 008, aes a The only constant and econon. i¢ I battery 
From July 1, 1850, to July 1, 1851, 67,737 12| Which is used in the United States is Groves , of 
From July 1, 1851, to July 1, 1852, 103,860 84} cups of zine with strips of plantinum in an 


——-—— | earthenware or porcelain cup, which cup is filled 
: : $385,641 42) with nitrie acid, which is placed inside of the 
The capital of the Company is $370,600. It] zine cup, in a tumbler containing diluted sul- 
has six wires from Washington to Philadelphia, | phuric acid. The main battery on a line (from 30 
and seven from Philadelphia to New York. The | to 50 cups) requires renewing only once in every 
number of messages sent over this line in the last | two weeks, and daily in local batteries of two or 
six months was 154,514, producing $68,499 23. | three eups. 
It is, perhaps, the most productive line in the} The usual charge of transmission is 25 cents 
“— id. ; for ten words or less, sent one hundred miles. 
The amount of business which a well-conducted | The following table has been prepared to show the 
office can perform is immense. Nearly seven | rates of telegraphic communication between the 
hundred messages, exclusive of those for the City of Washington and some of the principal 
press, were sent in one day over the Morse| cities of the Union. The distances are given 
Albany line; and, a few days after, the Bain line | feome the table prepared at the Post Office De- 
at Boston sent and received five hundred commu- partment: 
nications. Another office with two wires, one TeneGrapuic CuarceEs from Washington to the 
five hundred, the other two hundred wiles in following places for Messayes containing ten 
length, after spending three hours in the transmis-| “grords or Less. ; 
sion of public news, telegraphed, in a single day, MILES. RATES. MILES. RATES, 
four hundred and fifty private messages, averaging | Albany, N. Y. 376 $0 80|Memphis, Ten. 1305 $1 70 
twenty-five words each, besides the address, sixty | Augusta, Me.. 619 1 15) Milwaukie, W. 1332 1 35 
of which were sent in rotation. without a word | Baltimore, Md. 40 0 20 Nashville, Pn. 1142 
£ revetiti , Baton R’ge, La, 1539 2 25 Natchez, Miss. 1694 
0 at peution. Boston, Mass.. 413 075\N. Albany,Ja. 723 
The instruments cannot be worked successfully | Buffalo, N. ¥. . 703 0 90\Newport,R.1. 414 
without skilful operators, good batteries and | Chicago, Ill.. 1238 125 N. Orleans, La. 1408 
machines, and thorough insulation of the con-| Cincinnati, O. . 578 0 70\New York... . 332 


y 7 : 7 | Cleveland, O...439 0 80)Philadelphia.. 142 
ductors. The expense of copper wire, which was | Detroit, Mich.. 970 1 00)Pittsburg... 307 
7 


1 

0 
0 

‘ 1 
at first used, has caused it to be superseded by | Dubuque, Io.. 1449 1 70,Portland, Me. . 555 
that of iron, which is found to answer the pur- | Erie, Pa..... 439 1 
pose as well, though the wire in this case must | Frankford, Ky. . 669 ; 
0 

1 

2 

0 

1 


Total amount received up to July, 1852, 


0,Portsm’th, N. H. 503 
0 Prov., R. I... 405 
5, St. Louis, Mo. . 989 


0 
0 
be of increased size ; 6 | Harrisburg, Pa. . 124 4 
be of increased size. About 800 pounds of 75|Springfield, Il. . 851 
0 
0 


3 ; 7 : — Hartford,Ct... 345 
iron wire are required toa mile, and it is sup-| Indianopolis, Ia. 639 
ported by spars or posts from 20 to 30 feet in | Jackson Miss. 1325 
height, set five feet deep, nine inches in diameter | Lovisville, Ky. 720 
at the base, four and a half at the top, and placed | Madison, Wis. 1413 
about fifteen rods distant from each other. The| Messages passing from one very distant point 
insulation of the wire is effected by winding it | to another have, usually, to be re-written at inter- 
around glass or glazed stone-ware knobs, passing | mediate stations; though by an improved method 
it through caps of the same material, or inclosing | the sea-board line has, in good weather, trans- 
it throughout with gutta percha. The cost of | mitted communications direct between New York 
construction, including wire, posts, labor, &e., is|and Mobile, a distance of nearly 1,800 miles, 
about $150 per mile. The average performance | without intermediate re-writing. By the Cincin- 
of the Morse instrument is to transmit from nati route to New Orleans, a distance of nearly 
8,000 to 9,000 letters per hour. | 2,000 miles, the news brought by an Atlantic 

In the majority of electric telegraphs in actual | steamer, at 8 o'clock, A. M., has been telegraphed 
use, batteries, composed of heterogenous metals, | from New York to that distant point, and the effect 
chiefly zine and platinum, moistened by a liquid or | produced on the market there, returned to New 
liquids, are employed for the generation of force. | York by 11 o'clock, A.M. The Congressional 
The earth itself has been made to furnish a supply | reports from Washington are usually received 
of electric force; in other words, a single pair of | simvult ‘neously in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 


0 Syracuse, N. Y. 524 
0) Vicksburg, M, 1371 
95)Wheeling, Va. 331 
55| Wilmington, D. 112 
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New York; and all that is necessary at the interme- 
diate stations is the presence of an operator to =e 
ceive the message as it is developed on paper by 
the instruments. 

The electric Telegraph has been applied in 

this country to a new and highly important pur- 
pose, that of the registration of astronomical ob- 
servation, thus establishing the best possible 
means for the determination of the difference of 
longitude. The observatories in different parts of 
the country are connected by telegraph wires, 
and the most delicate experiments dependent 
upon the appreciation of minute portions of time, 
have been successfully performed. This method | 
has been recently used for the determination 
of the wave-time of electrical currents. 
To show the great extent to which telegraphing 
is now carried, and its importance to the commu- 
nity, reference may here be made to the arrange- 
ments of the newspaper press in New York, and 
their expenses for telegraphic despatches. ‘The 
Associated Press, consisting of the seven prin- 
cipal morning papers published in New York, 
paid during the year ending November, 1852, 
nearly $50,000 for despatches, one-third of which 
was for foreign news. The several newspapers 
composing this Association paid during the same 
time about $14,000 for special and exclusive 
despatches. 

Alexander Bain, a native of Scotland, patented 
an Electro-Chemical Telegraph on the 12th| 
December, 1846, and another patent was granted 
to him in connection with Robert Smith, in Oc- 
tober, 1849. The advantages which the inventor | 
attributes to the Electro-Chemical Telegraph are: 
Ist. More economy and simplicity in the primi- 
tive construction ; 2d. More rapidity in the trans- 
mission of despatches—a single wire with a good 
insulator can transmit 1200 letters a minute; 3d. 
An electric current more feeble than is ordinary, | 
suffices to cause the apparatus to work; 4th. | 
More simplicity and economy in the corres-| 
pondence and superintendence; 5th. Fewer 
chances of error in the despatches sent. The | 
Bain Telegraph used in this country has been 
materially improved by Henry J. Rogers. 

The following is a list of the Bain Telegraphic | 
Lines in the United States. ; 
New York to Boston, via Providence, 

(250 miles each) 2 wires, 
Boston to Portland. 1 wire, 
Boston, through New Hampshire to 

Burlington, Vt., and thence to Og- 

densburg, N. Y., 

Troy to Saratoga, 
New York to Buffalo (513 


miles each) 





500 miles | 
100 miles | 


$50 miles | 


2e . | 
36 miles 


1 wire, 
1 wire, 


2 wires, 1026 miles 
Total, 7 wires, 2012 miles | 

The “House Printing Telegraph” was in-| 
vented by Royal E. House, a Pennsylvanian, and 
patented April 18, 1846. The first line opera- 
ting with this instrument was completed in Au- 





gust, 1850, by the Boston and New York Tele- 
graph Company, between these cities. It has 
been patented in England by Jacob Brett. 

The difference between Morse’s and House’s 


| telegraph is, principally, that the first traces at 


the distant end what is traced at the other ; while 
House’s does not trace at either end, but makes a 
signal of a letter at the distant end which has 
been made at the other, and thus by new ma- 
chinery, and a new power of air and axial mag- 
netism, is enabled to print the signal letter at the 
last end; and this at the astonishing rate of sixty 
or seventy strokes or breaks in a second, and at 
once records the information by its own ma- 
chinery, in Roman letters. Morse’s is less com- 
plicated, and easier intelligible, while House’s is 
very difficult to be comprehended in its opera- 
tions in detail, and works with the addition of 
two more powers, one air, and the other called 
arial maynetism. One is a tracing or writing 
telegraph; the other a signal and printing tele- 
graph. 
(To be continued ) 


EMANCIPATION. 

We have heard a great deal of the failure of 
negro emancipation in the British West India 
Islands. It is shown that their exports have 
diminished, and that the negroes refuse to work 
for their former owners except at rates which are 
inconsistent with the profits the latter desire to 
make out of the former. But it does not seem 
to be made out, at the same time, that the eman- 
cipated blacks enjoy less of the necessaries and 
comforts of life and of the means of moral and 


| intellectual improvement than they did before. 


And yet it would appear that emancipation could 


not justly be called a failure, unless its subjects 


were brought by it into a worse condition than 
before. 

But leaving the British Colonies out of the 
question, the ‘advocates of Emancipation may 
point to those of France, without fear that the 
supporters of Slavery, as an internal institution, 
ean deny or evade the facts which they furnish. 
Those facts we find set forth in a recent number 
of Re vue des deux Mondes, in an article by Capt. 
Bouet-Willaumez, former Governor of Senegal. 
With treasury reports and other official docu- 
ments at hand, he reviews in all the French 
Colonies the result of three years and upwards 
of emancipation, and shows that, judging by the 
amount of exports, the great test of the opponents 
of the measure, it must be pronounced anything 
but a failure. Let us look at the facts. 

The Island of Martinique is small, with a cir- 
cumference of 120 to 150 miles, and a surface 
of about 250,000 acres. The population, like 
that of most of the French colonies, is composed 
of whites, or creoles, who are Europeans by 
descent, of blacks of African origin, and of 
colored men derived from both these races. The 
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first number about 9,000, and own the greater | 
part of the lands and capital, and have in their | 
possession all the wholesale trade, as well as the | 
most productive branches of industry. The 
colored men, or mulattoes, about 9,700 in num- 


ber, inhabit mostly the towns, where they live | 


either by trade or by mechanical or manufac- 
turing labor, or as fishermen, cooks, &c. They 
were mainly free before the Revolution of 1848, 

being either free-born or set free by their mas- 
ters, or having purchased their freedom them- 
selves. The ‘bl: acks, on the contrary, who con- 
stitute the main body of the population of 
Martinique, were almost all slaves before 1848; 

they number about 75,000, the whole p spulation 
of the island being about 120,000. 

The products of Martinique are derived, first, 
from the culture of sugar; next come coffee, 
cocoa, and a little cotton, too; 
branches do not equal in value even 
the sugar crop, so that we may consider only this 
last product, and leave the others out of the 
account. 

Emancipation, as is known, took place during 
the excitement of 1848. 


60,000,000 Ibs., yearly. At the end of 1848, 
owing to the disturbances of the year, the docu- 
ments of the custom-house exhibit only a result 
of 45,500,000 Ibs. ; 
exhibits a still further decrease, for the sum total 
descends to 43,100,000 lbs. In 1850 the pro- 
duct remained about the same; but in 1851 there 
was a gratifying increase; at the end of that 
year the export had risen to 51,500,000 Ibs. ; 


, 


and the first three months of 1852 present a still 


more happy prospect for the current year; for 
during these three months there was an export of 
12,500,000 Ibs., while the same period of 1851 
exported only 9,000,000 lbs. At this rate, 
there is every reason to hope that for this year the 
export will reach the average of 60,000 ,000 Ibs., 
which it had before the act of emancipation. 

The annual importations of Martinique present 
just the same aspect. Thus, from 22,841,089, 
francs, which they reached in 1847, they had 
fallen at the end of 1848 to 13,753,734 francs ; 
in 1849, they re-ascended 16,5 24,306 francs; in 
1850 to 17,930,076 francs; and as to the year 
1851, it presents still more satisfactory results— 
for the first three quarters of that year, which 
alone are yet ascertained, exhibit, in merchandise 
imported into the colony a figure of 15,445,933 
francs, while the corresponding period of 1850 
furnishes only a total of 13,412,093 francs. 

In view of these results, says Mr. Bouet- 
Willaumez, is there no reason to rejoice at the 
social transformation of Martinique? We leave 


the question to our friends who seek to render 


bondage eternal. 


So much for Martinique; but Guadaloupe i is 
That island is situated 75 
miles north of Martinique, from which it does 


no less instructive. 


but the three last | 
a quarter of | 


During the ten years | 
previous, the export of sugar had ‘averaged about | 


the end of the year 1849 | 
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not greatly differ, either in products or local 
manners and customs. The results of eman- 


| cipation are very much the same in both, and 


it is only in order to leave no doubt as to the 
facts, that we give the exact figures. The pop- 
ulation of Guadaloupe and its dependencies, num- 
bering about 129,000, is, like that of Martinique, 
composed of 11,000 to 12,000 whites, about 
20,000 colored men, and the rest of blacks, free 
since 1848. During the ten years preceding the 
revolution of February, the average of the island’s 


1848 it fell to 45 000,000 Ibs.; in 1849 to 
39,000,000 Ibs.; and in 1850, the decrease was 
| such that the custom-house accounts show for 
this year no more than 28,000,000 Ibs. It is 
true, that at this epoch the disorders became so 
| serious in this Colony that its Governor was 
forced to put it under martial law; but this 
measure was quite sufficient to establish security, 
and restore to labor the recent freedman. In 
1851 we see this Colony exporting 45,000,000 Ibs. 
of sugar; and it promises even more encouraging 
results for 1852, because the first three months 
of this year have already furnished an export of 
11,245,000 lbs. of sugar, while the same period 
of the preceding year furnished only 4,200,000 
lbs. Thus Guadaloupe, like her sister Martinique, 
has resolutely resumed the work, and will surely 
be restored by it to her former prosperity. 

The importations into the Colony have been 
subject to the same variations. In 1847 they 
amounted to 21,339,187 franes; but at the 
end of 1848 had fallen to 11,981,681 frances, at 
| which they remained during 1849 and 1850. 
oa in 1851 the merchandise imported into the 
| Colony during the first three quarters of the 
year amounted to the sum of 13,035,135 francs, 
while the corresponding period of 1850, exhibits 
only the value of 10,827,370 franes. 

Turn now to the Island of Bourbon. The 
products of this Island are the same as those of 
the Antilles, with the exception of cloves, which 
|is next to coffee in the list of its productions; 
but sugar is always its most considerable crop, 
and is equal to three or four times the value of 
all the ethers together. The population of the 
colony is 103,000, 30,000 of whom are white, 
10,000 colored, and the rest black. Contrary to 
the fact in the Antilles, the white race is here 
more numerous than the colored; and this pecu- 
liarity most probably has rendered less disastrous 
the first effects of emancipation in this Colony. 
Not only did the spirit of anarchy find there no 
proselytes, but the manufactories even were 
searcely deserted, and the decrease of imports 
and exports has been comparatively insignificant. 
During the decennial period preceding 1848, the 
annual average of the sugar production was 
56,000,000 lbs. ; in 1848 it fell to.49,000,000 Ibs. ; 
in 1849 even to ‘41, 000,000 Ibs. But here stops 
the declining movement, and at the end of 1850, 


the export had been 45,000,000 lbs. As to the 








exports amounted to 73,000,000 Ibs. sugar ; in“ 
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results of 1851, they have not yet completely 
reached France, but what is already known gives 
a well-grounded hope that the average of Slavery 
will be certainly attained, if not surpassed. The 
importations of merchandise in this island are 
hardly less satisfactory ; they amounted in 1847 
to 15,736,096 francs; in 1848 they fell to 
10,479,375 francs; but as early as 1849 they 
rose again to 11,502,746 francs; and in 1850 to 
15,715,084 francs; that is to say, to nearly the 
* amount of 1847. 

The only other French Colonies are Senegal 
and Guinea; but in the former, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, emancipation has not caused the 
slightest perturbation, and in the latter the pro- 
duct of industry was never of any account. But 
in the principal Colonies, as is above shown 
beyond denial, by facts drawn from official docu- 
ments, the result of emancipation has not been 
the death of industry and of the export trade. 
Of course, it was to be expected that such a 
measure, set on foot amid grave political convul- 
sions, when the whole world was looking on in 
doubt and anxiety as to what the crisis would 
bring forth, must for a time distract the mass of 
laborers from the great business of production. 
But, as we see, that was only a temporary feature 
of their admission to liberty. The new system 
shows that it has vitality and strength of its own. 
It is capable of producing good fruits. Jt demon- 
strates that liberty and laziness do not always 


go together; and that, under proper regulations 
and circumstances, negro slaves may be released 
from their brutal thraldom without injury to 


themselves or their former proprietors. He that 
has ears to hear, let him hear.—New York 


Tribune. 


THOUGHT. 


“There are rare and precious moments, 
snatched from the whirl of life, and spent in 
stillness and alone. Even when not devoted to 
direct meditation, and appearing too fleeting to be 
productive of much good, they yet tend to give 
us a knowledge of the realities which encompass 
us. By the depth of their solemnity and repose 
they remind us, that, benea’h the surface of this 
weary working existence, there is another—and 
an enduring life :—imaged in the unchanging sky, 
and the returning sun, and the renewed beauty 
of the trees and flowers, and the steadfastness of 
the everlasting hills: and, if our hearts are open 
to the truth, they may sometimes teach us to 
remember, that, as in far-off years, the glorious 
Temple rose silently, in the city of Jerusalem, 
neither axe, nor hammer, nor tool, giving warning 
or notice of the work—so, the more glorious 
temple—the Church of the living God—is, at 
this moment, rising unperceived, in the midst of 
a tumultuous world: each stone squared and 
fashioned by the sharp edge of sorrow, and the 
keen stroke of adversity; until, perfected and 
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prepared, it is fitted for that destined position, 
which shall be the place of its rest for eternity. 
*«* * It does not signify, whether we are 
called upon to rule a kingdom, or pick up stones 
on the highway: if only what we do is work: 
work for Him, that shall turn to account in the 
reckoning of the long day of life: work for Him 
to whom nothing is great, and therefore nothing 
can be little.’—From “ The Wheat-Sheaf.” 


The following notice we find in a late number 
of the “ British Friend.” 


Very shortly will be published, a new work, 
entitled, “ State Churches and the Kingdom 
of Christ:” by Joun ALLEN. An essay on 
the establishment of Ministers, forms, and Ser- 
vices of Religion by Secular Power ; and on its 
Inconsistency with the free, lowly, spiritual in. 
fluence, which rules in the Kingdom of Christ, 


The design of this work is to set forth, in a 
manner clear and uncompromising, yet free from 
acrimony and invective, the chief features and 
| evil consequences of ecclesiastical establishments 
| generally, and of those of Britain in particular ; 
including the hierarchy, ritual, revenues, and 
compulsory powers. The gradual introduction of 
| many unscriptural opinions and practices into the 
Christian church during the dark ages; the ir- 
jurious effects of employing the civil power to en- 
force them; the numerous testimonies borne 
against this combined and corrupt system by 
enlightened Christians of various countries and 
periods; and the incompleteness hitherto of the 
great work of reformation, form the principal 
topics. The subject may be pronounced to be 
one of the greatest questions of the age. While 
desiring faithfully to maintain the distinguishing 
views of the Society of Friends, the author has 
had no feeling but that of lively charity towards 
all others. 

It is respectfully requested that the names of 
subscribers may be given to those Friends in 
different localities who have very kindly distri- 
buted the printed prospectus; or that, if more 
convenient, the names may be transmitted direct 
to the Publishers in London, or to J. Allen, at 
Liskeard, Cornwall; and, in either case, without 
delay. 

The Volume, containing about 500 pages, 
printed in demy octavo, with thoroughly good 
type and paper, neatly bound in cloth and lettered, 
will be charged to subscribers at 6s. to 7s.; and, 
to non-subscribers, at 8s. to 9s. 

Some copies of the Prospectus are sent to 
America, where the price will be Two Dollars. 

Publishers :—W. and F. G. Casu (late C. 
Gilpin), 5, Bishopsgate Without, London. 


See 


Christian patience and forbearance are excel- 
lent remedies for the vexaticns of life. 
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to reverence and love that Divine model of cha- 


The latest accounts from Florence state, that the | racter which is presented in the example of Him, 


hopes which have recently been entertained of a | 


whose advent was ushered in with the anthem of 


“4 - 7 .. T >”? 
speedy release of Francesco and Rosa Madai, | ‘PEACE on Eartu, Goop WiLL To MEN. 


(imprisoned for reading the Scriptures) are likely 
to prove delusive. Francesco has been withdrawn 
from the charge of the regular chaplain of the 


jail, and placed under the surveillance of a guard 





NIAGARA FALLS AND LAKE ERIE. 
Prof. Silliman, the eminent geologist, dis- 


of Capuchin friars, whose instructions are to em-| credits the opinion advanced by some, that the 


ploy all the available resources of the church, in- | 


cluding both exhortations and discipline, to bring | 


gradual wearing away of the rocks of Niagara 
Falls may possibly result in draining Lake Erie. 


him back to the Romish faith. To prevent any | In a recent lecture, he remarked :— 


interference with this process of conversion, the 
permission given to his friends to see him is now 
restricted to a visit of once a month. Rosa has 
been promised her liberty on condition of abjuring 
her faith.—V. Am. and Gaz. 





FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

We are informed by the British Friend, that 
Friends in various towns, have circulated the fol. 
lowing declaration of their reasons for declining | 
to participate in the pageantry attendant upon 
the funeral of this conspicuous warrior. 

“ Amidst the general excitement produced by 
this event, there are those who cannot join in the 
homage now paid to a Mitirary Hero, or in 
any way sanction the FUNERAL PAGEANT, which 
isthe symbolical expression of that homage, for the 
following, amongst other reasons :— 

In their view, this gorgeous display is utterly 
at variance with those feelings of humiliation 
with which Christianity teaches us to contemplate 
death. To convert the obsequies of the dead into 
an attractive spectacle is offensive alike to the 
eye of reason and of religion; it is an outrage on 
those sacred sentiments with which devotion 
overshadows the lot of sinful humanity. 

Death is a fitting season for silence and mourn- 
ing, but not for the flourish of trumpets, the 
strains of marshal music, and the ostentatious ex- 
hibition of the emblems of military conquest. 
Still more do they object to it, as the exaltation 
of a system which is essentially opposed to the 
s irit of Christianity. 

Regarding war not only as a calamity, but also 
as a crime, they cannot but feel that the honors 
and adulation bestowed upon the successful mili- 
tary commander, are among the most effectual 
means of extending and perpetuating its disas- 
trous reign; they conceal the true character of 
war beneath a mask of false glory, and dazzle the 
eyes and inflame the minds of the young with a 
baneful admiration of the exploits of its heroes. 
‘No two things,’ says Dr. Paley, ‘can be more 
different than the herioc and the Christian cha- 
racter; and it is hardly possible to believe that 
those who are trained to look up with homage to 
the men who embody, in their highest form-, 


ideas of military conquest and glory, can learn | 


They will not halt at their present station, but 
retreat slowly and surely about two miles further, 
where they will stop again for an unknown period, 
and probably forever, since at this place the hard 
limestone will form both base and top of the falls, 
and thus stop the rapid destruction of the rock. 
Some have thought that they would finally reach 
Lake Erie, and that then the Lake would be 
completely drained. Such an event is impos- 
sible. At the point already mentioned, the tor- 
rent will gradually wear away the surface of the 
limestone, forming a rapid, and henceforth 


Niagara will be one of the lost wonders of the 
world. 


THE PILGRIM’S WANTS. 


I want that adorning divine, 
Thou only, my God, canst bestow ; 
I want in those beautiful garments to shine, 
Which distinguish thy household below. 
Col. iii, 12—17, 
I want, O! I want to attain 
Some likeness, my Saviour, to thee, 
That longed for resemblance once more to regain; 
Thy comeliness put upon me. 
1 John iii. 2, 3. 


I want to be marked for thy own, 
Thy seal on my forehead to wear, 
To receive that “ new name” on the mysti¢ white stone 
Which only thyself canst declare. 
Rev. ii, 17. 


I want every moment to feel 
That the Spirit does dv ell in my heart, 

That His power is present to cleanse and to heal, 
And newness of life to impart. 


Rom. viii. 11—16. 


I want so in Thee to abide, 
As to bring forth some fruit to thy praise, 
The branch which Thou prunest, though feeble and dried, 
May languish, but never decays. 
John xv. 2—5, 
I want thine own hand ¢o unbind 
Each tie to terrestrial things, 
Too tenderly cherished, too closely entwined, 
Where my heart too tenaciously clings. 
1 John ii. 15. 


I want by my aspect serene, 
My actions and words todeclare, 

That my treasure is placed in a country unseen, 
That my heart and affections are there. 


Matt. vi. 19—21. 
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1 want,as a traveller, to haste 
Straight onward, nor pau-e oR My Way; 
No forethought nor anxious contrivance to waste 
On the tent only fixed for a day. 
Heb. xiii. 5, 6. 


I want, (and this sums up my prayer,) 
To glorify Thee till I die ; 
Then calmly to yield up my soul to thy care, 
And breathe out in prayer my last sigh. 
Phil. iii. 8, 9. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Canada 
from Liverpool, arrived at Boston on the 25th ult., 
bringing English dates to the 1lth. She expe- 
rienced violent gales. 


Excianp.—Advices from London, dated the 10th, 
say, that great excitement prevailed in Parliament, 
as the stability of the Ministry was to be tested that 
night, and preparations had been made for a severe 
conflict between the contending parties. It was 
thought, however, that the Ministers would be suc- 
cessful in the struggle. 

The Board of Trade, in their return for the month 
ending the 25th of 1ith mo., announce the exports 
to be £4,855,000, which is about the average for the 
last two years. 


France.—The English and Belgian Ministers 
have formally presented letters accrediting them to 
the Imperial Court. 

The Emperor has set at liberty a great number of 
political prisoners. 

An article published in the Monitenr, offers an 
imperial pardon to all exiles, except those guilty of 
the highest crimes, on promising obedience to the 
Government. 

The Paris correspondent of St. Louis Republican 
says: 

“ The Monks of St. Bernard, after exerc'sing so 
long and so nobly the rites of hospitality among the 
snows of their lofty solitudes, are preparing to 
abandon their establishment, which will shortly be 
rendered useless by the opening of the tunnel of 
Menouvre. The good brethren will establish them- 
selves beside this tunnel, and again proffer their 
world-renowned hospitality to travellers on this new 
route.” 


Be.cium.—The law regulating the press has 
passed the Chambers. Its provisions are very 
stringent. 


Mexico.— Accounts to 12th mo. 3d. state 
that Rebolledo had been defeated, but he would 
probably make the attempt to rise again. The 
general government was still concentrating forces 
in the neighborhood of Guadalajara. The Pronun- 
ciados still ocenpied that city. The most respect- 
able portion of the inhabitants had left the city: 
and in general there was much distress there. 
Vasquez, the chief of the government forces, had 
laid all the towns oatagted by him under martial 
Jaw. It was thought the revolutionisis would be 
compelled to yield. 


Centra. Amertca.—Extensive floods have oc- 
curred in Honduras and Guatemala, causing great 
destruction of property, and in some instances lives 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


have been Jost. The cochineal and indigo planta- 
tions were greatly injured, and in some cases the 
next season’s crop was entirely destroyed. Great 
numbers of cattle were lost, which will materially 
affect the mahogany cutting operations next year. 


Cusa.—A destructive earthquake was experienced 
at St. Jago de Cuba, on the 26th of 11th mo. A 
number of buiklings were destroyed, and many 
others more or less injured. Jt is not certain that 
any lives were lost. Private letters state that the 
cholera had declined, and that the number of cases 
daily occurring did not exceed five or six. 


Domestic.—The Chief Justice of Minnesota has 
decided the prohibitory Liquor Law of that territory 
to be null and void, on the ground that the clause 
submitting it to a popular yote, is an attempt to 
transfer to the people the legislative power properly 
vested in the Legislative Assembly and Governor. 

The cholera has been raging at Apalachicola, 
Florida. It is attributed to a disease of the oysters, 
caused by the unusual quantity of fresh water poured 
into the bay by a recent freshet. 

The North River is closed by ice, so that steam- 
boats cannot run above Kingston, N. Y. 


Coneress.—But little business has been transacted 
jn either House of Congress during the past week. 

Senate.—On the 21st, C. Sumner presented a peti- 
tion of the American Peace Society, in favor of the 
arbitration of national disputes. 

The joint resolution authorizing the President to 
confer the rank of Lieutenant General by brevet, 
for military services, was taken up, and passed.— 
Ayes 34; Nays 12. 

A joint resolution was passed electing A. D. 
Bache and J. M. Berrien, Regents of the Smi 
sonian Institution. 

On the 22d, the bill to change the mod 
pensating members of Congress, providi 
annual salary of $2000, and mileage computed by 
an air line, with a deduction of $10 for each day 
of absence, unless such absence was occasioned by 
the sickness of the member, or of his wife or child, 
was taken up, discussed, and indefinitely postponed. 
A bill was passed, providing for the removal of a 
raft in Red River, 

A bill for the construction of a railroad and 
branches, connecting Red River with Califoruia, 
and for establishing postal arrangements between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, was introduced, and after 
some debate, was laid on the table, and the bill on 
the same subject, reported last session, was made 
the order of the day for the 10th inst. 

House or Representatives. The session of 
the 2lst. was occupied in the discussion of resolu- 
tions to refer the various branches of the President’s 
message to appropriate committees. The debate 
was continued on the 22d., and the resolutions 
finally passed. 

On the 23d., the Senate bill respecting the re- 
moval of the raft in Red River, was taken up and 
ssed. 

Bills were reported to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for the service ot the fiscal year end- 
ing Sixth month, 1853, and making appropriations 
for the support of the army, and forthe civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Government, for the 
year ending Sixth month, 1854. These were sev- 
erally referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union. The House afterwards 
adjourned to the 27th. 





